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8 E are under the necessity of infcrming our readers that shortly after the pub- /¢ 
J lication of the Octover MODERN SCHOOL’‘nAN our energetic and capable editor, Me 


Mr. Wilfred Mallon, as suddenly called to interrupt his studies and begin, his 0 
teaching career at Campicn where an unusually large enrollment made an acces- f 
Sion to the teaching staff imperative. b 
i 

Mr. Mallon edited the March, April, May, and October issues of TE \; 
SCHOOLMAN, his regime being characterized by a continual effort to better the ma- | 
gazine in every respecte he adoption of the new cover, the intredcuction of ad- e 
vertising matter, the blocking and hand-printed titles wonderfully improved its 4 
general appearance, while the scholarly contributions of several of the profes- e 
sors of philosophy in the colleges testified their interest in the enterprise, < 
and then lent a more authoritative tone to its pages. ) 
/ 


No further testimony to the fomer editor's belief in the mission of THE , 
MODERN SCHOOLMAN could be desired than Memory and Vision, the editorial of the 
Qczober number. The new editor ard his staff think it only fitting to express in 
their own namo and in that of the philosophers their gratitude for Mr. Mallon's 
tireless efforts, thei congratulations on tho patcont success of his administration 
and, finally, their dotormination to continue his work - even to outdo if possible 
the vory best york of the past. We hope that the fvture influence of the papor 
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may equal its past successcs. 
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A NOW DEPARTMENT 


Onc projocted improvencrt in the contents of the magazine is the esta- 
blishing of a department whose purpose ‘ili be to supply prackical a1 to students ), 
of philosophy. Hlsevhere in this issue Mr. Wuellcer has inaugurated such a sec- 
tion by epitemizing the scholistic doctrine of creation in some forty questions 
and answers. Another feature of this department will be a monthly index to cur- 
rent philosophical literature, brief characterizations and articles in THE NEW 
SCLOt, STICISM, THOUGHT, AMERICA, COuMONE.L, THE MONTH, STUDIES, and other peri- 
odicuis. The latter sérvice will begin next months 


* OOK 
WIDENING OUR HORIZON 


Perhaps the most important step to be taken in exp.nding the sphere of 
influence of the mazazine is to secure a permanent interest in the venture in the 
other English-speaking philosophates of the Society. 


An identity of interest certainly exsists between Jesuit scholastics 
in their philosorhical studies. This may be quite easily cemented into a bond of 
mutual interest and encouragement where the medium of communication is the same 
mother-tongue. “hy should not THE MODURN SCHUOLWAN aspire to become the organ cf 
the English speaking philosophates, an outlet for literary ambition, a channel 
through which enthusiasm for higher studies may circulate from Mount St. Michael's 
in the far West through St. Leuis, Woodstock, Weston, to Mill Town Park and Hey- 
throp, and penetrate even to the English-speaking philosophers at Jersey, Shemba- 
ganur, and else"nere? 


If some one in each scholasticate "tho believes in the platform of this 
magazine and more specifically in this nev departure in its policy ould commun-~ 
icate with the editor and volunteer to be the unoffical representative of THE 
MODSRN SCHOOLMAN in his house, short articles regarcuing arrangement of courses, 
methods of study, activities such as studies conducted in clubs or academies, and 
criticisms or commendations of articles pulished in THE MODERN SCHOCLMAN might be 
gathered together from timc to time and form an inter-province exchange. The co- 
lumis of the magazine are, of course, always open 5o contributions from others be- 
sides St. Louis philosophers, 


AS we are anxious to have a reply to this proposition from each of tho 
scholasticates, we sugscst that the present number of THE SCHOOLMAN be displayed 
on the philosophers!’ bulletin boa-d with the request that any one interested should, 
covinunicate with the editor. i 

7 
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"Nov of all human pursuits, that of wiedom is the most perfect, 
+4 


the most sublimc, the most profitable, the most delightful.” 
* St. thomas, Summa Contra Gontiies. 
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a Armchair Philosophy, ; . chee .carning for Learnivig ss: Sere. eG 
A : liad loass from tho vlewsoint of 2 Jesuit, 
§. herein offers to a wider : 18 <<.lmose 2 wastes Ho may battle un inside him- 

i ob BOIL groau ne briligawt thoushts ant aqeovscenuc 
i audience some notes from a ¥ wisdom, but if he ciés with his wistom known nae 
ig 4 Co “himsell insteas sf having kepu me constancy ees 
a recent talk to the Philio- ef the service of »xthers, this accumulate” knowlecge 
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m sochers in St. Louis. He 4 ° Jesuit. 


but this miay be starting with what is really 
my sec. print. I believe in writing philosophy 
necessary not only to exp- A, because I am convince. that it is the best vay t) 


believes that writing us 


yy 
w 


4; learn it. 
gs 
ress, but also really to §& 


; i Is it to.) much to say thet one 4s.es mot knaw 
assimilate philosophy. j a thing that cme cannot express? Certainly it is 
7 page possible in philosophy to repeat automatic- 
alivianc. Like @ yparrch the lectures »2f .me's professor, an. yet never really te 
know the full meaning of what %ne is saying. We mav take as an instance the “ons 
a se argument which is at the fran’ ation %f all our thexcicy. The argument is 
ecusy > teanr from “sce. Oe «can rattle of f majir, minor anc conclusim™, ane ayer 
never, really know whst the argument means. If you have any “oubt abeut this, try 
the "ens a se" argunent on ae man in the street. Give him major, miner, anc con- 
eluston and see the blank lock on his face. It wili crive you back upon yourself 
to fin’ cut “hebher cz not you have’ realli untlerstood what that argument means 
an° precisely what is the relation “eus a se" bears to “ens contingens"”. Many a 
man has foun? ‘shen he aul to talking that argument oucsice of class that he has 
been thinking wor’s an’ not-iceas. will Purant, who thought he ca Catholic 
philosophy never got ee 12a Wore appreciation of “actus purus” 
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Now there is absolutely nothing that clarifies knowledge or shows up 
jimitations of knovletge ds writing coes.e It is possible for a person to hice a 
lack of knowletge uncer a cloak of spoken *for’s. Conversation, you remember, was 
once Jefined as the art. of concealing thought, an“? every fluent talker has learnec 
the trick of continuing to talk even ‘yhen his iceas run out or become extremely 


VALZUC « 


But that sort of thing is simply impossible vhen a man sits “own to writc 
Tf he has not an i76a, he cannot write; if his isea is not clear . his ‘sentences 
an® paragrapns are so foggec that the first person pic cking them up flings them 
asi7ce as unworthy of consiceration. Ho himself must confoss os he trios to trans= 
fer vague thoughts to peper that ho does not know nor uncerstanc the subject ho 


is trying to hantlc. 
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So when a person sivs dovm to pin into & paragraph soe ar: ument “that he 
els he understands, or tries to crystallize into a fone ere en the technical philo- 
sop-ical expressions he has been handling so piioly, he knows in a flash whether 
e knowledse he has is a ‘rord knowledge or a thought, knotrled,e, and whether the 
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le 
thought is clear or foz-ed with a hizo of misunderstanding. 
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may bo able to “bluff” as a spoakor; you cannot “bluff" as @ writer: and che man 


wao has once put his philosophical thought into the cold modium of “riting knows 

. ® iets ee s Deere me ee oe ve, 
beyond dovbt “hotier or nos ho-has grasped his subject. Writing has forced him to 
trink clearly. 


In addition, vriting will probably ‘“iden and deepen a student's knolcdge 
a topic beyond tho ossontials ‘Mich aro all that can bo given in a classroom. 
tb US sey thet tio studunt has atconded a clas ee lecture on panthoism and stud- 
icd it in a careful repetition of the professor's notes. Hé sits down to write and 
realizes that 2 cold statement of the principles of pantheism would leave his 
readers unimpressed. So he looks around in the modern *or'!d to see wrether or not 
pantheism has a modern application. He finds to hi: surprise, thet Mrs. Eddy's 
Christian Science is pantheism, md he knows that tne man in the Oe Re has heara 
of Christian Science. He finis that bernard Show's "Crestive Evolution" is another 
name for pantheisa, and everyone has heard of Shar. Zecause he has to Hee about 
it, our philosopher has taken his philosophy out of the text-book and orought it 
DPMGO>) if. 


i remember an, amusing but irreverent story by;"“I-think, Owen Wister, 

called EPP Sern Te ash. grind undertook to coach a haphazard youn., collegian. 
The grind knew everything that the professor hod tau bt his class in Philosophy IV, 
and, could repeat it word for word. The collegian knew nothing ebout it except what 
the grind pourcd into his: in a final cram. Tho night bofore the examinaczion, I reg-— 
ret to say, the youn’, collegian got himsolf tnorougaly intoxicated--but not so 
intoxicated that he was not able to navigate and to remomber in 2 va,ue way tae 
exporiences of tho ni.ht.The sole question in the ex:mination was: “Explain and 
illustrate the subconscious mind". The grind g.ve back to the professor ovorything 
that the professor had told him about the subconscious mind. Tho youn, collesian 
illustrated tho subconscious mind with the story of 21n inebriote pont tem ae 
functionod in spite of his intoxication under tho guidance of his subconscious 
mind, wich subconscious mind kcpt viguco impressions of tho night's advontures. 
The professor g.vo the grind a B and tho collorian aon A plus. 


I sxy thot tho story is irruvorent, yet it is quite crisy to sympothize 
with the professor's rolativo ratines. The collcginn had mide applic:.tions of his 
philosophy to life. Tho grind had morcly photographed tho professor's notos. 


For tht roxson it is possiblo for us to siy thit writing Pett oeC 
bears to a philosophy locturc room the siwmo relxtion thyt lboratory prietice 
DOMES sco. ta sSCuemce Woe anton lliemuend cortiinly thore is no rol scionce -Titshout 
laboratory pricticc. 


But, to corc back to our first strtoment, “isdom and inforantion thit 
lock up in the scoerct library of our soul is cortiinly not Jcsuit knowledgc. It ae 
donc no one good but ourselves and hones will bo as forover hidden as the famous 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Ihe Peoblem of Evolution” by Bric Wesmann, S.J- 


so much 1s the attempt to 


eae, 


§ identify Science and Mon— + eee Sy : : 
{ ee aes Late in 1903, at the sollicitation of certain 
} ism. \ prominent scientists of Berlin FPric Wasmann con- 
¢ sented to cive a series of lectures before a se- 
t Q : Je, Bence ( 2) ab 
: Gia aki Fem pty mo 5 3 : ee ; 
{ ee ee ee mide i GCG aug ence of SGier tists are Studer is .o ano 

: : : some Uses on the aqveshaeu.  vney acen wen tO mums 
eee eriin in 1906 is daa. # : ie sis a : ra 
gE ef ecyorution* Pecckel, billie, and corn tomes 
eribed by yr. Mideott in | inconsistent, had clothed that doctrine in elo- 
_ = : Z quence two years before in his lectures before 

as ‘ een ? this same audience. The preponderantly monistic 
4 , S res . he e 

Biss eC UU AYU LCle scientific organizations of Berlin had not the 
v Rditer i Seat Peau O. any propenent of theism; so, 
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no 


operadores pe seth oP sn Oe es, ted pro 


ee 


ed” by PUSnACIOVS CUPloOSssty, they a auired 
Pesomannsintc tneir iair. He came cpsn-hnand ted ect fearless, with no weapons save his 
accurate experimental knowledge of biology and a eat wel) trained Dy) Mears sor 
Taenhinre. in Ghe terms of Scholastic p12 ine Cunt, He uslivered mis lecluress wil. 
Clearnessce and Scicntvii1c eyactness, yropasine no explanation of the theory of evol- 
Ution save that which rested cn systematic invesvi,ation supported by logic. For 
three nights Fr. Wasmann entertained his hosts - and then the fun begins. 


it had been vaiderstood that a cisecussion would follor, supposed, before 
the same body attending the lectures. However, the tacughtful hosts of Fr. Wasmann 
at a meeting to which he was not invited altered this pian to give the public the 
advantage of hearing tre monists riddle the tencts of the Jesuit-Scicentist. More- 
over, contrary to arrangemnts which allowed Vasnenn to speox twice auring a discus- 
Sion which was not to exssed tivo hours, the ey of Wasmann roneea a schedul 
dividing a period of two and a half hours amon, eleven monists, and allotting half 
an hour to Wasmann for reply. Wasmann's fev triends among the scientists protested. 
but their withdraval from the transaction was iittle better than silent consent. 


Before 2 crowd of tro thousand people in the hall of the Zoological 
Gardens on the evening of February 18, 1907, the bottle took place. Froim the mon- 
ists, among whom “ere men of no less repute than Prof. Plate, Dr. Schmidt-Jena 
(Haeckel's disciple), Prof. Dabl, and Dr. Fr jecenthe], eleven were selected to 
deliver their broadside against Fr. Wasmann's interpretation of the theory of evol- 
ution. From these st2unch detenders of monism and bitter opponents of theism one 
would expect a formidable attack. Attack they did, some with unimpassioned science 


resting on tottering supports of muddled logic, otners with fiery -rhevorig “and 


tirades against the Church utterly devoid of lovic 2nd entirely innocent of science. 


Some sneered at the dual nature of th e theologian- scientist referring to Wasmeann, s 
the Scientist, and “usmann, J., the yeauits 


a te 


These dragged in irrelevant dis- 


56 
ts Cv re: Se iL S) ee ff Teens MO Wain mn i Sual 74 Ole H AViesewens Ca 
eussion of the Church's attituie toward Scienée.= AVL confused Ties ecuemm are 
On Less, Cnl--.one saidia’ won a Peror of) esmancas ORPOS Io NOIR fnd = tr 
shame Cf rts - shen all but tio PRRGeS had finished, the chairman asked i 
any of the audience vashel to leave before the sonulusion ef the debate, to go 
war with tho ampression thet Nacmarwm shed thoom utteriy nouted aa giiic conflict 


tate 


To the credit of a@li a@seemblec be it said vhay all remained to, Meow ane end. 


nO? “28 Sesmari, Ln che: pa laray cue uy eatleted him, tovansver all 7 7e 


difficulties croposed during the course of three hours op -erevon men.) (atom 
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personal insults, the -aninus against the Chuneh, the misinterpreearicis i 10. 
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When “iasmann began. his repiy ho shoved thet he felt this dit ricusia vy. 
His silemma vas timiliear to that on which Newsian was placed by Kingsloy s-pro- 
Pusion of accusabicn, miseovrescrtation, half truths, and whole dies.) Mavic 
SOM WiCubOReSS oa 12) iat IOSS dein nero L won cad Haste xn prepare his Apologia. 
Poo Sans kine ont DUSUGICe CO GOMOn.. Prorat UCpeeie ee ee only to brush 
q61e0 tho Latcors INACUGRATIES AND ENBEPTITUDES. Then with Une surenessmotsas.2mas 
man he brought dovm, once after another, tho remaining, objcotionss, ~Arcern Place. 
FAC arsumencs Of Coch epvonent in turn wero considgorcd, save these which were 
sclf-condomnator:; and-envortiy of Nasmonn's actontione “Ho rroved his title toe 
Ge aNe Me iat ar EON “ith quick strokes dispoiled the misconecycions about cuesaiom. 


again disorovea Spontanccus gencration, and intorpreted Viteliam in its truo 1 
Tiieorciative probability of monopnyisctic and polypaylotic cvolution was lueidtl 
CeO eco. (vet bot. Cae thoory of immancnt design scuttorod fohlish ideas of a 
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opponents regarding the soul and the Lawgivor, and dcertly disposed of distolico 
one Pancheism.. >on ho  comeindsd the aprroval of the’ audi cnc Trovorocour on 
CMOS Cle 


Too discussion causcd, a furore.in tho Gorman sciontitic tomlide ne 

men and te ee gave tho rabidiy antisrciigious, admittcd the signal victory 
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"It is a mistake to think that you have in Thomism a comfortable 
house replete “ith every mcdern convenience, so that one has on- 
ly to uncerstand vrhat st. Thomas said to ansver any modern ¢if- 
fienity « ce Thomas ims not raised up te save posterity the 
trouble of thinking for tnemselvese His philosophy is a starting 
point; and moregthan 9. start ings pointsarit will sake you a long 
Tay; but you may have to continue the vou by yourself." 

~ Rickaby, An ola Man's Jottings 
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A PRIMER OF MORAL FHTLOSOFEHY, by Reve Honry Keane, 5. J. $ 1. 20 


Kenedy and Sons, New York. Reviewed by Herbert Cs Noonan; Se pal 
ee IN SI a I ey o™~ rs 
¢ 


Ss His primer of ethics is an accurate statement of the mcral principles usually 
Set “forth in the meres cf moral philosorhy that are used in our Catholic schoolse 
it resembles Parkinsen's splerdid work entitled, A PRIMER OF SOCIAL SCIBNCE, and 
was compiled for theuse of study clubss 


It could also be used to zood advantage in the senior year of the high 
School course, or,if surplementary matter were given by the teacher, serve as a 
college text book. The arrangement of the matter in paragraphs with headings in 
bold type and the questions at the end of each chapter add to its value. 


For clarity of treatment, succinctness, and aptness of illustration 
this book is adnirable. <A flood of light is throvm on abstract questions bring- 
ing them within the grasp of ordinary readers. 


That Fre Keane's tresxtment is also solid can be gathered from a 
study of the source cf obligation of the moral law as set forth in the frimer. 
This is a real criterion of merit, md this new manual stands the acid test. 


The expostion of the natural law is also eminently satisfactory. Contrast 
it with the concept of natural law contained in 1m Irticle written by Oliver Vendeil 
Holmes, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, in the Harvard Law 
Review for November, 1918, and you will uncerstand why America should have Catholic 
law schools, in which future lawyers are tuught that’civil law is based upon the 
divine and immutable natural laws 


tn oreiting thesorvigin <feauthority “in civil society the auchor righvey 
states that the thoory propcsed by Suarez and Bellarmine is more "coherent and 
reasoned” than thit of later scholastic writers. He misht have added that the 
fitness to rule proposed by the lattcr explains nothing unless ar: explicit or 
implicit consent of the goverened intervencs. 


we eee te ne ae 


Phe author's soundness ef view also aprears in the statement that modern 
laws are, for the most purt, merely penal, unless they “re detcrminntior: of the 
notural law - for which, doubtless, our hindfull of Catholic prohibitionists 


will concemn the book. 


One serious blemish in the work is the inndequate wind mislevding treatment 
ef educitione The author feils to distinguish between the primary right of tho 
ee to eduente their offspring ad the secondary or subsidiary right of the 

tate. Moreover, the parents! right applics to eduction as 1 whele, and not 
oe to religious instruction. Religion is the soul of cducation, not meroly 
one branch of the curriculum. 


One regrets the absonuse of A LIGRST OF ETAICS by Timothy ana Sede, 
the bibliography. <A morc copious incex would greatly erhance the value of the 


primor. 
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> BIRTH CONTROL BTAICS? bs Revorcnds Henry Davice aoeus 
) BOnZigsor Brourors. Reviered by Herbert Cy Noonan, i.235.% 
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Ma ep scatar ege Oat teal  ot eng  ere 
The late Father Noldin, Trefessor of Moral Theology at the University of 
innsbruck, used to tell his classes that the matrimonial instruction of those about 
to marry was one of the chief dutics of a parish priest. He insisted that if this 
duty were conscientiously dischargea, a thorough renovation would be brought about 
even where the moral standard of a community was deplorably low. Canon 1035 of the 
new Code makes it mandatory for pastors to instruct thosc who are to be married 
about the grave mutual obligations of husbaud and wife and the sanctity of marriage. 


Birth Control Ethics is an ethical criticism of the Report of A Committee 
Appointed by the National Council o» Public Morals (England) 1925. Tkis little 
booklet by Father Davis, Professor of Moral Theology at Heythrop College, Oxford, 
Rngland, will prove very helpful to priests in the discharge of their sacred oblig- 
ation. It should be placed in the hands of educated Catholics who not infrequently 
accept the concept of marriare that prevails in the ranks of-tne married people 
with whem they associate. Adopting the utilitarian standard cf merality to which 
all those that favor therapeutic abortion have recourse, they accept the sophistic 
reasoning of the limita EEE SS and stain their marital life with repeated acts of 
what Cardinal Hayes styled "soul murder’. 


As it seems to me, this brochure of Father Davis is invaluable, because its 
its author not only eonfrents the modern foes-of Christian family life, but complete- 
ly unmasks them, cleverly ani convincingly exposing the sopnistries that are hidden 
in plausiblo arguments that "justify" anarchy in the home. Society would be still 
mere indebted Be Father Davis if, ir a second edition, he Would strongly emphacize 
the malice of revolt inwolved in birth control. Kathleen Norris refers s:0eu12sean 
her couragcous indictment of race suicide, ontitied,“other,, in the,following pas oaco. 
"They (the limitationis sts) prate about their rosponsibility for the liwes that ee 
have bade to be but there is no responsibility like unto that of those parents who 
decree that Little lives simply shall not boas 

In commenting on the Committce'’s RQuport, the author might advantageously 
have stressed the canccrs, tumors, and the train of nervous diseases resulting from 
the abuse of the gencrative function. This argumont is aften telling with those 
who are not even grazed by the consideration of the Luciferian revolt involved in 
contraceptive practices. Tho malice of perversion could also be stressed strongly 
as is done in the Pastoral Letter to all their flocks, issued by the Archbishops 
ano Bishops of Scotland in Lent, 1927. 


Readers of fhe Republis, who read Dr. E. Boyd Barrett's reviow of Dr. John 
INe Ryan's,Declining Liborty and Otner Essays, and his unfair criticism of the chapte: 
on birth control, ,will ‘find the mode yn argumonts that strivo to prove that the same 
principle is involved by self-control as in »irth control by contraceptive devices, 


triumphantly anstrcrod by Father Davis. 


The values of Dr. McEachon's splondid Matrimonial C techism, which is wide- 
ly used in the ranks of the clergy in fulfilling thé obligation imposed by Canon 1083 
would be grcatly increased if a chapter based on the booklet of Father Davis wors 
added. Not only pricsts and cducated Catholics in our parishes, ut also docto~s 
and nurses, as well as tho profossional students in our Gataolics, mili fiad Biz “th 
Control Ethics a most satisfactory troatise. a 


te ee ee 


* Erratum. Read, Catholic universitics. 
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i €) ew vistes are opened to the gaze of the searcher after truth when, hav- 
Hae ing solidly established the validity of his knowledge and become familiar 
ti \J with the broad metavhysicai principles that underlie all reasoning, he comes 
to Ghe study of Psychology. Au Ste Louis University along with his study of ra- 
tional psycholozy it is the good fortune of the studcent~-scholastic to become 
acquainted with the empirical sciences of Biolocy and Experimental Tsychology. 
in the present scholastic year we have been offered the opportimity of adding an 
essential chapter to our study of Psychology by learning what Physiology has to 
teach regarding the human compound e 


Physiology is a branch of biology that has been descriptively defined as 
"the science which describes and endeavors to explain the phenomena manifested by 
Laer A 2S beings» It may aiso be said to treat cf the changes tnat cccur in living 
mats » (The Principles of Ehysiology McKendrick; p.9) The relation between 
his science and psychology is brought out in tne very first question that engages 
thetattention of the psycaclogist namely, the distinction between life and non- 
lifes The physiological precasses cf nutrition, growth, and generation offer 
data to the SE peg Rasa upen which to make this distinctions Later on in phi- 
losophizing upon che phencemena of sense-perception tne psychologist must turn to 
physiology for his data. To proceed oe eee would merit the just reproach 
levaled by the hieeod Ue against Plato, Piato's pirysiological doctrines are of 
interest as serving to show the fitility of attempting to explain the compliveted 
phenomena of life with such inadasouate experimental data as he had at his com- 
mand." (Turner pell4)- Fortunately for our system, scholastic philosophers 
have made the findings of pnysiology cue o7M e 


The force of the teleological argument is brought home to the philosopher 
by the study of such minute portions of the human body as the red corpuscles, 
Five millions of wits s2 minute biconvex circular discs are contained in every cubic 
millimeter of a man's blocd. Their function is to supply oxygen to the tissues 
of the bodye The manner in which they do this exhibits marvelous teleology. 
Fach red corpuscle contains within itself a cnemicel, hemoglobin, whicn enters 
into unstable combination with the oxygen breathed into the lungs from the air. 
From the lungs the red corpuscies, as tiny cxygen-bearing buckets, go forth to 
supply the tissues and to take up carbon dioxice, the gaseous waste product of 


the vital processes. 


Another remarkable property of hemoglobin is tis ability to unite with 
carbon dioxide irrespective of the amount of oxygen combined with it; while, on 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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THE PUYILO..OPHERS' ACADEMY 


Sines the last number of TIE MODERN SCHOOLMAN appesrec the first two 
mectings of the Philosophers’ t.cademy have been helde The mode of precedure in 
the meetings this yesr has underzons a slight cherge. After the reading of the 
paper apexially prepared fsr the occasion a period of fifteen minutes is given 
over to discussion by te house. 


£6 the first meetine, Setirday, Oct. 22, Mra Leo Ce Brown read a paper 
entitled "The Challenge of the Social Problem". The social problem, according to 
Mre Brov™m, is pauperism; the challenge, our duty as Jesuit educators to give A- 
merica those sound principles of social philosophy “hich Pape Leo XiII outlined 
in hig encvclical, RERUN NOVARUM. ‘the professiozal classes especially mus* be 
educ:ted on this point, and in our schools we can contribute to their enlighten- 
mente In the ‘rar betvreen capital and labor the balance of our favor should be 
with the weaker side. The discussion which follovred immediately after, the read- 
ing of the paper, and-later on through the medium of the bulletin boatd, turned 
chiefly on this point. If Mr. Brotm's purpose tas to stim late interest in social 
questions, he can congratulate himself that he has been very succéssfule 


It tas the philosophers’ sood fortune to have-Mre Jose Thorning, one of 
the theologians, address thom at the sccond meeting on "Scholastic Philosophy and 
the Next War". The justifiability of ~ar at any time, but particularily anyeur om 
day, Fas treated fullye To the question whether the nature of tar has changed 50 
essentitlly as to rendcorsit unjustifiable in any case ~a thesis somo Catholics 
are dofending today — Mr. Thorning roplicdviny tho negative. sWarsasestain sa 
elash betveen t*7o or more: humin vrills carried on in the physie.l plane. "At 
lcast one of tho opponents max havo justice on his sidc, and a physical good must 
bow to a moral good when occasion dumands.e 


Mossrs. Dempsey, O'Hara, and VWirtenborger took an active part in? the. ais— 
cussion that followed. Mr. Thorning is “to bo complimontcd for his tastoful end 
unbiasods presontation of -so-diftiicult) al problems 

Go. Pan is 


Kk ROR KOK YOK OK 
SCHOLASTICATE FACULTY CiisANGRS 


At VESTON, Fathcr De Ryan ‘rill toach psychology, and Father McDonald, 
cosmylogye Fathor Kelley ‘rill proside over the first yoar claasos, taking the 
place of Father A» Dugran “ho has rcturnod to ‘oodstock to tcach cosm2logye 
WOODSTOCK has n> third yoar philosophcrs this years Fathor Koclan “rill tcoach logic; 
and Father Callanan, psychology. 


In ‘the “lost, at MOUNT S&T. ICHAEL S,. Father MeGarriglo takes the place 
lett by Fathcr Chianale in the thoodicy class. Fathsr Chianale is no tortian 
mastor at Port Tommscnd. Fathor Loo Martin has roturned from tho Grosorian to 

Dee tenes ae 658 : ; siete 
teach cosmologye Fathor Mcnagor, the former montor of this section, is nov loading 
& missionary life in Alaska. Father Donnelly from studics at Wordstock and Naples 
tako charge of.tho firs& car clussos. 
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Valkenburg sad London 


Pre a. C. Klaas, who is studying piiloscphy at Jersey, sends the follovw- 
ing from Zolland ~here re spent the summer 

i pyer cris quitesist:ff ior famous professors at V2lkenburg. The sight 
of such men 38 “lasminn, Fros ae Hontvhgim a Cavhroin)-Guc s,s aninspimation. 
Gave UGC Gain-nrr -uProobss' classes.an bxperimental Psychology and find hin 
moet intorcstins. His book is considered the best of its kind in Govmany, and his 
dclivery eertrialy is equal to his book. 


"I met Fethers Kusler and Bouscaren in London tis summer. Trey ere 
now at Jorscy and “il! romain there until classes start in Romo. To brotse about 
the old London books*ops with Father Keeler, looking for English philosophical 
“orks for tome “as a unique experience in my life. It seems to be a stop forvard 
fore bne lis Pallosopny, the fact shat ~e heave an En jlish-speaking professor 2+ 

Ome enOwCeneDuL lsu tiat aeclected part of the library there. F.ther Keeler hs 
some to nund-sd pupils snd is enthusiastic about his work." 


A Modern Jesuit Philosopher 
Tis -montion er P-.thor Keelor in the-rbove communication reninds us of 
the lose bye SOcilet. sust ined in the untimely de th of Patner Pxul Geny whose 
elasses Father Kesler is notr to..ching. We .ppend «% brief notice of Father Genv 
Raa S OT es 


Tas S SsrOult Ch rather ais: pepidiy viking Ais “pleice wn iona tie foremos. 
Se Gbkustic philosophers ot our tine. Besides the re: ler course in the Society hoe 
a 
u 


SpucucamuOr au Oo. (oarsaatl tieoCitholic’ Institute of Paris “nd at tne Sorbonne. 


He Gigent Locice “nd ‘Ontolo w for four’ +s rs “in the Socilotw!s *colterce 
Se=Gomcre in-hol bind, And -iny-1910 was ‘called to the Crenorien Universit. wiers 


0 
for 71e intorvoning fiftéon soars he taught 045 sumo bromches of philosophi. 


On Usteporcle, 1925; he taststabbed 0 death on thy stregts ol Romig ty 
a fenacicel *soldicr. 


dust beLors nis death heshad boo asked to doliver a course “of 1loécturcs 
at tho at Univorsity of tho Sacred Hoxirt by Presidcnt Gommolli. Ono of 
ether Geny s pcoductions ma bc road in Zxyourn's Prosont Das Thinkers anc the 
Now Scholisticism. 
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By Bernard Je Wuellasr, Sede 


db  Jof creation. asticism hol¢s these views because they are strictly 
prove’ by reason. %e 10 not give the proofs here, but only the conclusions. All 
statements are certain unless specifically incicated as probable. 


uv) {He intention of this cpitome is to give a summary of the scholastic viciw 
: Scho} 


le. Does the worl? really exist? The worl? has genuine, real existence in it- 


ee ee 


self outsivte the inin?. 


2. In what sense do you mnderstand'"vorld"? By"vorlc"we mean not only the earth, 


but the whole universe of matter, energy, orcer or whatever else may be containes 
in ite 


Se Is the worl? create?? The worl: is create“. 
4. Define creation, Creation is the passing from total non-being to being; 


or the production of something out of absolutely no previously existing material. 


5e¢ befine Creator anc eucatunes The Creator is the being who procuce’ the 


worla: the creature is any create. being; hence any being exce;t the Creator. 


6. Is there any contra’iction in the concept of either Creator or creature? 


There is no contra‘iction in either concept. . 


7e Who create" the worlde Got, the being who is eternal, wholly in2ependcent, 
an’? all uerfect, an’ who cione has necessarv existence, create: the world. All 


other exixtence besi‘es His is contingent an! “e,content on His necessary existence. 


8. Does an eternally necossary an! iniepentent boing exist? The ee of such 


a boing is the denial of all reason. An eternally necessary being must anc “toes 
existe 


Ye is there. in the concept of existence the icea of Aeponcence? No; the Creator 
. eer a <param nesiameresee fal Gee, PMWNTL |oree iC EET? Pac mrectens SiGe oe 
existence is necessary an’ inteven:tent; but creatures’ cxistence involycs dependence 


10. Of what dic the Creator; Got, make the worl’? Out of no matorial substance 


nor subject. Before Creation Got alone cxisto? in reality; ‘creatures wero only 
rossiblo beings. 


ll. How cit He crcate? Ho crcato’d by an act of His will an? His povcre 


12. if Ho is sovorcignly in’epontent, why 7i2 He cnoate? He creates to share 
His jcrfections “ith othors, ant bo Anonostep ene glory through the praisc 
anc recognition of rational, croaturces. But tho worl? was anc is in n> sonso 
necessary to the oxistence of Gol. 


15- What do wo know of this crcoative poor? The creative powor surpassus our 
Cirect eoxperinnee;- our knowlocrgo of it is by anology. 
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14. What is tho plan b which the worle was formed? God's Wisdom as tho oxomplary 


tr te ee re 


cause of the worl’ is tho plan by whicn tho worle was formod. 


154 What has boon created? We know from roason that tho matecrial universe with 


its oncorgy, order, succossiyn in time, anc life, and oven tho body anc human soul of 
Jhrist have becn creatoc. 


16. Woro order % anc metteor simultanoous ercations? It scoms so, because mattor 


without its natural pyvors anc aclivitics is very harc to conccive. 
at 
~7. Was, tho Norld created in its presont state? No; the world was not creatod 
in its prosont stato nor in tho presewlecollocotiaofats parte; bub the arnl@mecon 
its creation hac its present matcriai, onergics, and aptitude for order. 


18. Ae to ssrict reason and fact? Reason admits evolution 
within « limits: a. that the univorso was ovolvoc into its present distribution 


anc ae be that the carth was cvolved into its present. far; “cs «2nab some 
Spccics of plant anc animal may havc beon ovolved from other spocicose. But wo cannot 
hola that order ovolvoe out of Catally anort- matter, that lifo cyvalywod@. from nen-laae, 
that rational life ovolvce from sonsitive >r irrational SHE, anobe ASlowwe ela) WPM, SUS 
an cvolution or Covelopmont of the Greator. 


19. Did the worlc bogin? The world had a boginning in time. 


£00", Wald: tho nO Warlic enc? The sayorlad left to ats natural forces will ccaseyto ibe 
capablo of sustiining | life. Its mattor will not coaso to cxist, but its energy will 
become inoperative. 


éle Is tho world infinite? Tho world certainly is not infinite in any of its 
perfections. No Scholastics hold infinite cxtcnt, though some think that the p»ssib- 
ility of infinite oxtcnt is not necossarily contradictory. 


Quiet Stemraio csscnuaaL tombhorraisonrd otro of thocrarle? Not only is life at 
some timo in the history of the world essential, but > further, human life ds nocossary 
to give meaning to the inorganic an“ organic rcalms» 


23. Is tho worlc cssontially good or cssontially bac? The worle of beings with 


positive ‘0 existence is oss: sontially gosau ot 


24. Is tho world God or a part of God? Tho world is ncither Go nore. parton. 
God; its coxistonce though ccpencent on God is distinct in essence f rom Him. 


25. Aro other parts of tho universe bosices the darth inhabited Good arguments 


bhow that it is probable that whorcver in tho universe conditions ee human life have 
bocn, aro, or *7ill be possible, there human life should be found. 


26. Could God havo crea tod other worlds with cifferent matter, laws, anc forms 


ee em ee ae eee ee — 


of life? Tho Groator ovale most cortainly have ions s%, since ¢thore is nothing in 
the actually croate? world crhich coman’s existence oithor an itsoclf or in proferonce 


to some other create: boing. 


for its Groacion?: 


-——_e 


Tie the world acquire indcepenicnce of God 


eT. 
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Cle Comte de No; the creature is always dependent on the will and power of the 
Creator. The world left to itself continues its activities through the powers given 
it. But it must be aiwavs susoteined by tae Creator's power since no creature exist- 


ing has any more reuson for existing at any moment than‘it had before it existed. 


28. an God interfere in His creation? God can interfere, and does in the 


ieee ee 


gene 5 of miracles. 


Bo Can God perfect the world still more? As there is no limit to the perfectiog 
which the Creator va cuumaasaeie: Gol can make a world as perfect as He wishes. But 
the vresent perfection of the world :iust be considered the best that the wisdom of the 
Creator wishes the world to have. 


50. on God restore the world when it is no longer able to sustain Life? The 
world is His to do with as He pleases. 
el. Can God reduce the world to nothingness? By a negative act, namely, by the 


Will of the Creator to cease His consérvation, the world would return to nothingness 


S2e Does free will ere “adependence of God? Man's free will so far resembles 


the free will of God that it gives man Freedom of choice in particular instances. 

But free will is dependent because it is a created being, can be exercised only by tha 
continued conservation of its freedom on the part of its Creator, and is responsible 
to the Creator's law for whatever free choices it makes. 


66. Does immortality involve inderendence of God? No; the scul receives its 


immortality from the Greatcr, and must use its immortality in glorifying the Creator. 


34. Can the order in the world he attributed to chance? Chance can explain 


ee 


neither tte cri®ifal, intermediate, ner yresent conditions cf order in the world. 


S66 How did the world get ordered? The world was and is ordered through the 


i eee ne 


powers and energies given to matter-in the instant of creatisn. ‘Its order is ult- 
imately from the Creator. 


56. is the orcer of the gas staticuorm srocressive” The erder of the world is 


clearly progressive or changing; yet, the ‘yorid ulvavs remains aptly and marvel- 
lously ordered. 


57. How do you account for order in spite of constart _change? Order thrugh 


eee 


changing is due tc the wonderful and profound -apsitude of matter to preservé order 
under varied circumstances; this changing order bears critness to the Creator's Wisde: 


$8. Is there a purpose in the world? All Scholastics are very positivo in asseri;. 


— 


ing the purposivoness of the world and of its erder, and most particularly in assert- 
ing the teleology of its activities. 


59. Whence this pose This purpose is from God who is its sufficient cause as 


Supreme Omnipotnee; and its ;uryose is directed toward God as its final end, for 
God as the supreme Gooc is the final cause of creation. 


Dcnamicuiee erent oS) ‘apa 
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Continued from pare 26) 


a pemp let ky Joseph McCabe on tho Jesuits. He 

ming and accused us in a pampnlet of being pamphicteers. The 

: escors nave come bask to thoir former importance. Shaw's pre- 

Faces aro pampnlets. Haideman-Julius is flooding the world with chea itt 

Pampiiless to sromcte every sort of nie reaps RE ee eA 
uv 

ers Ov icarned tomes, but the sverage roadur is more apt to read a pamphlet. 
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i romombeor mooting . young women, an Episcopalian, who had neovor realized 
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thes religion had any basis on provryble facts. It is not too much to sy that not 
aay rioting aan ATS eae 2 é : . f i ' 
Cie Cee tac Church, bat 1160, Go some desroe at least, within tho fold, that 


je 


gciy Che Sbvituds towird rolipion. Poople with this attitude arc not 
ignorant Or relieion-= bus tcey aro ignorint of philosophy. And it dis aise true 
tort the ¢ro.t fisht of tho future is not. ibout religious dogma, but about the 
mnacrivine Driuciplcs of eee tho foundataons of rcligion. It woule ba 
epime Wore tic great prilosophie.l truths which Josuit Scholastics of today are 
Poornang nevor to find their wey oubsids the clissroom yalls. Tho appallingly 

smoail numbcr of popular boxks rnd pimphlects on Yatholic philosophy must be in- 
creased by monty morc nov oncs. 


D2 eV Uj a7e 3G. > the werld. wo sdopt thesprictics of writang pilosa pay. 
Mov emyou  dopt tht) practice nov, Sinco it is « hebit and can be formod only whale 
pou trs Young. YOU Must NOL be ciscovrigced if your first piilosophicel wrivings 
Poe tele moa! Velev tho wirid, tho eo1l for tmich you strive as worthy tne 
Pe ene ee Fic Oli IS apayEl Cian Mie snd fix its principlcs in wour ov mind, but 
oe or “lis to civo tha hungry miliions the fund montcl truchs thoy neod. You mre 
moc lerding © full Jcsuit life if your “isdowremins botticd up inside yourselis 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CEYSTOLOGY (Continucd from page 25.4) 
the other hand, the more carbon dioxide it contains the more unstable is its com- 
bination Witn oxyeen. Hence the oxygen is vefy readily given up in the cap- 


illaries to feed the tissues. 


When men leaves the region of normal atmospheric pressure to "climb the 
highest mountains” he encounters decreased atmospheric vressure and less oxygen. 
Tn this emergenev the red corpuscles come to the rescus by ime: their num- 
cers, thus sending Gs carriers to the tissues, though each carrier has less 
oxygen in his"bucket. Carienuk PESTS a have snow ee this increases fn 
the number of red corpuscles may vary from'five million per cemme to ssven million 
or even eight meen ( Hotreli- ~p.428) 


The above jottings indicate just a fev of the philosophical implications 
contained in Physiology. Perhaps the headings under an Professor VWiliiam H.- 
Hovrell of John Hopkins University treats the science in his “Text~bock of Physiol«ry 
rill suegest other relationships to those interested in Psychology: "I- The Physi 
ology of Muscle and Nerve; I¥--The Blocd and Lymph; II-The Physiology of the Centrs 


Nervous System; ITI- The Special Senses; V- Physiology of the Organs of Circulabion 
of the Blood and Lymph; Vi-Physiology of Respiration; VII- Physiology of Diges- 


tion and Secretion; ViiI- Nutrition and Heat Production and Regulation; lA-- 


Physiology of Reproduction." 
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